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Wise  investment  in  a  resource  program  today  will  return 
vast  dividends  tomorrow,  and  failures  to  act  now  may  be 
opportunities  lost  forever,  Oiir  country  has  been  generous 
with  us  in  this  regard — and  we  cannot  now  ignore  her  needs 
for  future  development. 


The  Federal  Government  owns  nearly  770  million  acres 
of  public  lands,  much  of  it  devoted  to  a  variety  of  essential 
uses.  But  equally  important  are  the  vacant,  unappropriated, 
and  unreserved  public  lands,  amounting  to  sonic  177  million 
acres  — -  a  vital  national  reserve  that  should  be  devoted  to 
proiluctive  "^W'SflNi  1  maintained  for  future  generations 


stamfibur^ptmurces  problems^ Jind  we  jnusLJajcSSfip  to  thei 
now.  The  taslt  islaxge  Tnd'ii  will  be  done. 

J ohftF. Kennedy 
Presidentof  the  United  States 
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Recreation  is  an  increasingly  important  vise  of  public  lands  and  resources. 


Program  for  the 
PUBLIC  LANDS 
and  RESOURCES 


This  long-range  program  represents  a  completely  new  effort  to  provide 
needed  direction  and  guidance  in  the  administration  and  development  of 
public  lands  and  their  resources.  The  program  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  current  policies  and  goals  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  over- 
all program  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  multitude  of  the 
Nation's  resources  entrusted  to  its  care. 

New  policies,  especially  with  regard  to  outdoor  recreation  and  the  use  of 
public  lands  generally,  have  necessitated  the  publishing  of  this  long-range 
program.  It  replaces  a  program  published  in  1960  that  is  no  longer  consistent 
with  current  resource  conservation  policies  of  the  Department. 

Moreover,  the  target  year  of  this  present  long-range  program  is  a  realistic 
one— 1980— only  18  years  away.  The  previous  program  encompassed  a  span 
of  52  years,  an  extended  period  in  a  changing,  dynamic,  and  highly 
technological  world. 

This  program  should  not  be  considered  as  a  blueprint.  Rather,  it  is  intended 
as  a  flexible  guide  to  needed  public  land  conservation  activities  in  the  coming 
decades.  Planning  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  continuous  process, 
constantly  related  to  field  operations.  As  such,  revisions  of  this  program  will 
be  issued  periodically  to  meet  current  needs  and  new  developments. 

The  terms  "public  lands"  and  "other  Federal  lands"  are  not  applied  in 
the  program  which  follows  in  their  technical  or  legal  sense.  As  used  therein, 
these  terms  embrace  all  of  those  lands  and  resources  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Included 
are  about  168  million  acres,  located  chiefly  in  11  western  States,  withdrawn 
in  connection  with  theTaylor  Grazing  Act;  more  than  300  million  acres  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  most  of  which  are  unreserved;  over  2  million  acres  of  High- 
yielding  forest  lands  in  western  Oregon;  and  some  2.4  million  acres  in  land 
utilization  projects.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  also  responsible  for 
administration  of  an  extensive  acreage  now  in  private  and  State  ownership 
—as  well  as  lands  administered  by  other  Federal  agencies— in  which  the  Govern- 


ment  has  retained  the  mineral  rights.  The  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lying  seaward  of  State  boundaries  are  also  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
responsibility  insofar  as  their  oil  and  other  mineral  deposits  are  concerned. 


THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

Public  lands  and  their  natural  resources  represent  a  great  inheritance- 
supporting  our  basic  wealth,  general  health,  and  national  progress.  But  the 
full  destiny  of  this  heritage  cannot  be  attained  if  there  is  neglect  and  waste  of 
this  priceless  possession. 

The  Federal  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  critical  condition  of  many 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country— lands,  water,  minerals,  forests,  range, 
recreation,  wildlife,  and  other  resources.  The  urgent  need  is  recognized  for 
developing  and  conserving  all  of  these  resources— not  only  so  that  they  may 
be  used  productively  now,  but  so  that  they  may  be  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

In  this  time  of  quiet  crisis,  official  concern  emphasizes  the  gravity  of  a 
situation  of  national  significance. 

This  concern  is  shared  in  more  specific  terms  and  with  perhaps  greater 
emphasis,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  by  its  component  directly 
charged  with  a  major  share  of  the  administration  of  public  lands  and 
resources:  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  national  role  of  public  lands  and  resources  is  well  established— pro- 
viding a  firm  foundation  for  the  growth  of  industry,  expansion  of  employment, 
spatial  needs  of  an  increasing  population,  and  improvement  of  American  life. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  this 
stewardship  with  the  assurance  by  him  that  these  lands  and  resources  will  be 
developed  efficiently,  conserved  carefully,  protected  adequately,  used  wisely, 
and  managed  effectively. 

These  objectives  can  be  met  through  execution  of  this  Program  for  the 
Public  Lands  and  Resources  which  is  applicable  to  areas  exclusively  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  The  program  also  applies  to  additional  mineral  resource  man- 
agement functions  of  that  Bureau  carried  out  on  lands  administered  by  other 
bureaus  and  departments. 

A  National  Reserve  of  Lands  and  Resources 

The  public  domain  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  reserve  of  national 
lands  and  natural  resources  for  the  American  people— the  lands  and  assets 
of  all  citizens— the  heritage  of  a  dedicated  democracy. 


As  the  Nation  developed  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  cessions  from  the 
original  States  formed  a  nueleus  of  public  lands  and  resources— the  start  of 
the  public  domain.  In  the  70  years  following,  millions  of  acres  of  new  lands 
were  acquired  hy  purchases,  cessions,  and  treaties. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  provided  over  a  half  billion  acres  of 
prairie,  plain,  and  forests.  In  1819,  Spain  ceded  46  million  acres  in  Florida. 
From  England,  in  1846,  came  183  million  acres  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Forming  the  Southwest  were  358  million  acres  ceded  and  sold  by  Mexico. 
Over  365  million  acres  bought  from  Russia  in  1867  now  constitutes  Alaska. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  public  domain  included  three- fourths  of  all  of 
the  United  States— almost  two  billion  acres  of  public  lands  and  resources. 

Western  Development 

Of  the  original  public  domain,  more  than  a  billion  acres  of  lands  and 
resources  were  reserved  for  Federal  purposes— to  be  administered  as  national 
forests,  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  reclamation  projects— or  trans- 
ferred to  private  and  State  ownership  during  the  past  150  years.  Besides 
providing  needed  revenues,  these  transfers  promoted  exploration  and  pioneer- 
ing, encouraged  farming  and  stockraising,  developed  wagon  roads,  railroads, 
and  canals,  supported  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  established  30  new 
states  of  the  Union. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  150  years  of  public  land  disposition  is  the  history 
of  settling  and  developing  our  western  wilderness,  of  expanding  and  improving 
our  national  prosperity. 

Wildlife  is  an  important  resource  that  must  be  managed  for  the  future. 


As  our  Nation  increased  in  stature,  the  original  public  domain  decreased  in 
size— through  disposition  in  small  units  of  quarter-sections,  sections,  and 
townships  of  surveyed  public  lands. 

Today,  sale  or  entry  of  substantial  acreages  has  practically  stopped,  and 
a  program  of  selective  disposition  is  followed. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  care  and  conservation,  an  era  of  genuine  National 
concern  for  public  lands  and  natural  resources  adequate  for  our  future  needs. 

Of  the  remaining  public  lands,  about  477  million  acres  are  scattered 
throughout  28  States,  most  of  them  located  in  10  western  States  and  Alaska. 
In  addition,  mining  and  mineral  leasing  are  administered  on  several  hundred 
million  acres  of  Federal  and  other  lands  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 


A  Valuable  National  Asset 

Within  the  relatively  recent  past,  it  generally  was  thought  that  the  public 
lands  and  resources  outside  the  national  forests,  national  parks,  and  other 
specific  reservations— the  remnants— were  inferior,  with  relatively  little  value 
or  utility. 

Time  and  careful  study  have  shown  that  their  potential  is  tremendous. 
This  potential  can  be  developed— by  improvement,  conservation,  and  wise 
use  under  an  effective  program  of  land  and  resource  management. 

For  example,  in  1946— when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  estab- 
lished—receipts from  sale  and  lease  of  public  land^  and  resources  amounted  to 
Jt>21  million.  Fourteen  years  later,  these  lands  yielded  more  than  $371  million 
in  revenues  to  the  Government  plus  a  vast  quantity  of  natural  resources  for 
the  economy— enough  oil  to  heat  over  6  million  American  homes  for  a  year, 
forage  to  feed  nearly  12  million  livestock  and  game,  timber  to  build  more 
than  100,000  average  homes,  and  many  other  products  and  services. 


Substantial  Revenues  Produced 

Revenues  from  the  sale  and  management  of  public  lands  have  exceeded 
the  costs  of  administration  by  a  substantial  margin  for  over  150  years.  Gross 
receipts  for  all  years  through  1961  will  total  more  than  $2.5  billion,  with 
receipts  for  the  past  15  years  accounting  for  a  total  of  $1.5  billion.  For  this 
same  15-year  period,  appropriations  for  Federal  management  have  been  only 
$185  million.  This  is  a  significant  revenue-to-investment  ratio  of  8  to  1. 
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Forest  resources  must  be  protected  from  fire  and  disease. 


Current  Problems 

While  accomplishments  thus  far  have  been  impressive,  they  arc  well 
below  present  need  and  the  potential  of  future  development,  improvement,  and 
conservation  of  these  public  lands  and  resources. 

About  one-third  of  usable  land  in  Federal  grazing  districts  is  in  poor 
or  bad  condition.  Poisonous  range  weeds  contaminate  many  areas  that  once 
produced  rich  forage  and  vegetation  for  livestock  and  wildlife.  Million-  of 
gallons  of  water  are  lost  every  year.  Tons  of  topsoil  arc  transported  daily 
through  erosion  by  wind  and  water.  Thousands  of  acres  o(  Forests  and  wood- 
lands—devastated by  fires,  insects,  and  other  depredations  desperately  need 
rehabilitation  and  reforestation. 
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The  Need  for  Conservation 

The  solution  to  many  of  these  increasing  problems  is  conservation— the 
keystone  of  any  program  for  resource  development  and  improvement. 

Conservation  is  not  hoarding.  It  is  the  prudent  use  of  natural  resources 
for  today's  needs  supplemented  by  determined  efforts  to  provide  for  future 
requirements. 

Much  more  soil  and  moisture  conservation  is  necessary  to  reduce  soil 
erosion  and  water  losses.  More  extensive  revegetation  of  eroded  lands  is  needed 
to  improve  the  forage  capacity  of  public  rangelands  in  the  West. 

Extraction  and  processing  methods  for  minerals,  timber,  and  other  prod- 
ucts—are often  inefficient  and  wasteful.  Science  and  technology  must  develop 
the  techniques,  equipment,  and  facilities  required  for  better  utilization  of 
these  resources  at  lower  costs. 

A  fundamental  tenet  of  forest  conservation  is  sustained  yield  from  forest 
and  woodlands— an  annual  wood  return  about  equal  in  volume  to  annual  tree 
growth.  Through  effective  management,  sustained  yields  can  be  obtained 
regularly  and  in  perpetuity. 

Part  of  the  care  and  conservation  of  public  lands  includes  the  protection 
of  natural  resources  from  trespass,  fire,  insects,  disease,  and  other  depreda- 
tions. To  facilitate  this  work,  hundreds  of  additional  miles  of  access  roads  and 
trails  will  be  needed. 


Many  arid  lands  can  be  brought  into  economic  production  through  management. 
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PROGRAM   BENEFITS 

An  increasing  quantity  and  variety  of  benefits— both  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble—will accrue  through  this  program  as  the  economy  expands  and  grows 
increasingly  complex.  The  public  lands  and  resources  will  contribute  to  current 
local  and  national  needs,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  these  lands  and 
resources  will  be  improved  for  use  of  future  generations. 


Direct  Financial  Benefits 

Revenues  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  minerals,  timber,  forage,  lands,  and 
other  materials,  and  for  various  services,  will  total  about  $1.9  billion  during 
the  short-range  1962-1967  period.  Through  1980,  the  concluding  year  of  this 
long-range  program,  revenues  will  total  about  $7.2  billion.  These  revenues 
will  contribute  substantially  to  over-all  Federal  revenues  and  will  also  offer 
major  financial  assistance  to  States  and  counties  which  share  the  receipts. 

Capital  value  of  the  lands,  minerals,  timber,  forage,  recreational,  and  other 
natural  resources  will  increase  substantially. 


Economic  and  Social  Benefits 

Other  benefits  stemming  directly  from  this  program  include  those  values 
added  by  harvesting,  processing,  distributing,  and  marketing  of  various 
products  derived  from  public  lands  and  resources.  These  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  an  estimated  1  million  people  through  1967.  Additionally,  the  com- 
bined value  of  all  end  products  from  the  public  lands  will  total  an  estimated 
$35  billion  through  1967.  and  $180  billion  through  1980. 

An  estimated  25  million  recreational  visits  on  the  public  lands  in  1967. 
rising  to  65  million  visits  in  1980,  will  contribute  vast  sums  to  local  economies 
and  industries  through  purchases  of  equipment,  fees,  licenses,  transportation, 
and  other  goods  and  services. 


Intangible  Benefits 

Intangible  benefits  of  this  program  range  from  the  personal  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  individual  citizens  to  the  immeasurable  values  of  domestic, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  water  supplies  which  originate  in  part  or  entirely 
on  public  lands.  These  and  other  intangible  benefits  will  increase  steadily 
throughout  and  beyond  the  period  of  this  program. 
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Older  methods  have  yielded  to  new,  as  these  surveyors  demonstrate. 


WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE? 

There  is  much  to  be  done. 

Orderly,  progressive  accomplishment  depends  upon  an  adequate  and 
effective  program  of  development,  conservation,  and  use  of  public  lands  and 
natural  resources. 

To  insure  future  maximum  direct  and  indirect  benefits,  there  must  be: 

1.  Public-land  laws  responsive  to  conditions  which  now  exist. 

2.  Survey  or  resurvey  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  lands,  under  the 
rectangular  system. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  land  tenure  pattern  in  many  areas. 

4.  Substantial  reduction  in  annual  resource  losses  from  fire,  insects, 
unauthorized  use,  waste,  and  other  hazards. 

5.  Restoration  of  vast  areas  of  public  lands  to  full  productive  capacity. 

6.  Expanded  soil  and  water  conservation. 

7.  Sizable  capital  investments  for  outdoor  recreation  sites  and  facilities. 

8.  Other  improvements  and  extensions  of  access  roads,  structures,  and 
facilities  on  public  lands. 

9.  The  determination  of  service  fees,  user  charges,  and  appraisals  for  sale 
of  public  lands  and  resources  within  the  concept  of  fair  market  value,  except 
as  modified  for  special  considerations  in  the  public  interest. 
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The  Need  Is  Urgent 

Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  restore  and  improve  the  productivity 
of  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  ravaged  by  floods  and  winds,  exhausted 
through  over-use,  or  dissipated  through  neglect.  Renewable  resources  must 
be  managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  Nonrenewable  resources  must  be 
extracted    without   waste,    and    with    concern    for    soil    conservation. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  much  of  these  public  lands  to  expanding 
western  cities  and  communities,  needs  for  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
inevitably  will  increase. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  increasing  needs  and  differing  requirements  for 
lands  ultimately  will  change  the  character  and  tenure  status  of  much  of  these 
public  lands.  For  this  reason,  a  program  must  provide  for  the  present  pro- 
tection of  many  outstanding  examples  of  natural  scenery,  regions  for  scientific 
research,  and  other  areas  for  outdoor  recreation.  At  the  same  time,  these 
uses  must  be  balanced  against  spatial  needs  of  an  expanding  national  economy. 


The  Major  Objective 

All  precepts  of  Federal  land  and  resource  management  frame  a  basic- 
philosophy:  Public  lands  and  resources  must  be  used  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  most  people,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Through  a  progressive  program  for  the  present  development,  improve- 
ment, and  conservation  of  public  lands,  requirements  of  the  future  can  be 
better  met  by  the  lands  and  resources  of  tomorrow. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  Program  for  the  Public  Lands  and  Resources. 


New  Policies  and  Recent  Accomplishments 

Because  of  an  overwhelming  backlog  of  pending  applications  for  tracts 
of  public  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  early  in  1961  an  18-month 
moratorium  on  most  types  of  new  non-mineral  applications.  This  allows  time 
for  immediate  accomplishments  of  three  critical  and  necessary  activities: 

1.  Eliminating  the  burdensome  backlog,  which  will  be  completed  by 
September  1962. 

2.  Initiating  an  inventory  and  classification  of  all  remaining  public  lands. 

3.  Reviewing  and  revising  regulations,  and  initiating  legislative  proposals 
needed  to  modernize  the  public-land  laws. 

In  February  1961,  the  Department  also  announced  a  new  public  lands 
policy  to  prevent  unwise  and  indiscriminate  disposition  of  public  lands.  I  rider 
this  national  program,  a  "public  interest  test*'  is  applied  to  all  proposed  trans- 
fers of  land  out  of  Federal  ownership. 


In  May  and  July  of  1961,  the  Department  furthered  its  program  of  co- 
operation with  local  government  in  encouraging  development  of  all  available 
public  lands  to  meet  the  increasing  national  need  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
school  construction  sites.  Under  this  new  policy  it  is  possible  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  purchase  public  lands  for  these  important  and  necessary 
purposes  for  $2.50  an  acre.  Non-profit  private  organizations  may  also  obtain 
public  land  sites  for  school  construction  under  this  policy.  Suitable  public 
recreation  sites  may  also  be  leased  for  25  cents  an  acre  per  year. 

In  September  1961,  the  Department  announced  a  new  land  conservation 
policy  assuring  that  all  of  its  land  management  programs  will  avoid  encourage- 
ment of  the  depletion  of  groundwater  reserves,  and  promote  all  types  and 
methods  of  conservation. 


The  Department  has  made  lands  available  for  local  recreation  development. 


Establishment  of  Master  Units 

The  inventory  and  classification  of  public  lands  and  resources  are  well 
underway.  After  identification,  the  attributes  of  lands  are  evaluated,  and 
master  units— essentially  distinctive  geographic  land  use  planning  areas  within 
a  State  embracing  similar  physical,  economic,  and  environmental  character- 
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istics— are  established  to  serve  as  a  base  for  improved  protection,  utilization. 
development,  and  conservation  of  these  lands  and  resources. 


New  Legislation  Proposed 

The  long  history  of  the  public  land  laws  is  in  part  a  constant  effort  towards 
modernization.  Improvements  in  law  have  been  long  and  slow  in  realization. 
Some  major  reforms  were  preceded  by  intensive  work  by  Commissions,  notably 
the  Commission  created  by  Congress  on  March  3,  1879  I  20  Stat.  394)  and 
the  Commission  appointed  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903.  In  recent 
years,  several  proposals  for  legislation  to  create  Public  Land  Commissions 
were  introduced.  None  of  them  were  enacted.  Because  of  its  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  areas  needing  new  or  improved  legislation  and  the  urging  for 
modernization,  the  Department  in  1961  decided  to  submit  specific  requests 
for  needed  revisions. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  legislative  proposals  was  introduced  in  Congress 
in  June  of  1961 :  If  enacted,  the  proposal  will  constitute  the  basic  authority 
for  a  modernized  system  of  sale  and  lease  of  public  lands,  particularly  those 
found  to  be  most  suitable  for  urban  use. 


Wildlife  Management  Areas 

To  accelerate  positive  balanced  resource  management  on  the  public  domain, 
seven  Federal-State  land  and  wildlife  management  areas  have  been  established 
under  which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  manage  more  than  300.000 
acres  of  the  public  domain  for  grazing,  wildlife,  outdoor  recreation,  minerals, 
and  other  natural  resources. 


Cooperative  land  and  wildlife  management  areas  have  been  established. 


THE  COMING  DECADES 

The  health,  economy,  and  security  of  the  Nation  in  the  coming  decades 
will  he  influenced  directly  by  the  development,  conservation,  and  wise  use 
of  its  natural  resources— lands,  minerals,  forests,  water,  range,  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  others. 

Because  renewable  resources  must  be  maintained  on  a  permanent  basis, 
while  the  lifespans  of  most  other  resources  are  measured  in  many  years,  there 
is  a  need  for  an  effective  long-range  program  of  resource  management  for 
the  public  lands  as  a  guide  for  intensive  management  in  the  years  ahead. 

Since  the  program  embraces  a  variety  of  resource  management  and 
development  considerations,  it  is  arranged  and  treated  in  terms  of  the  principal 
categories  of  public  lands  and  natural  resources. 

Some  Assumptions 

Any  program  calculated  to  guide  actions  and  accomplishments  of  long- 
term  resource  management  must  be  predicated  on  specific  assumptions. 
The  following  assumptions  are  made : 

1.  A  continuing  expansion  of  national  population,  a  rising  and  more 
widespread  level  of  individual  prosperity,  and  higher  living  standards, 
reflected  in  a  continuing  future  rise  in  the  gross  national  product  at  a  rate 
well  above  that  of  population  growth. 

2.  Employment  will  rise  and  be  maintained  at  near-maximum  levels 
throughout  the  American  economy. 

3.  A  continued  high  level  of  preparedness  for  national  defense  will  be 
maintained. 

Economic  Factors 

To  provide  practical  meaning,  this  program  is  related  directly  to  social 
and  economic  factors  as  well  as  dynamic  resource  development  trends— those 
existing  and  those  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  during  the  next  18  years. 

The  story  of  America— its  national  purpose,  goals,  and  objectives— is 
essentially  the  story  of  its  people,  the  sheer  numbers  of  them  and  their  chang- 
ing skills,  needs,  and  desires.  In  numbers  alone,  the  increasing  size  as  well  as 
shifts  in  population,  create  both  opportunities  and  economic  problems  without 
parallel  in  the  Nation's  history. 

In  1940,  there  were  132  million  people  in  the  United  States,  with  14  million 
of  them  in  the  11  western  States  and  Alaska.  By  1960— only  two  decades  later 
—there  were  180  million  people,  and  the  population  of  the  western  States  had 
reached  27  million. 

The  population  of  the  Nation  by  1980  is  expected  to  reach  245  million- 
more  than  double  the  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  during  the  early 
1920's.  About  46  million  will  reside  in  the  western  States. 
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The  continuing  increase  in  population  has  a  major  influence  on  a  program 


for  Federal  land  and  resource;  management.  It  represents  a  severe  challenge 
to  meet  the  greater  demand  for  resources  and  services  in  corning  years,  a 
challenge  that  must  and  will  be  met. 


POPULATION  GROWTH:  WESTERN  STATES  &  U.S. 
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The  Dynamics  of  Land  Usage 

The  kinds  of  land  use  that  have  historically  prevailed  on  the  public 
domain— especially  in  the  West— are  undergoing  change  in  character  and 
emphasis.  Areas  of  public  lands,  because  of  their  proximity  to  expanding 
western  cities  and  communities,  will  inevitably  be  required  for  urban  and 
business  development,  and  for  outdoor  recreation  sites  and  facilities. 
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Largely  unplanned,  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  encroaching  on  the 
rural  countryside  in  haphazard  fashion.  Farmlands  are  being  engulfed  by 
cities,  with  more  than  1  million  acres  going  out  of  cropland  annually.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  will  be  residents  of 
urban  centers  by  1980. 

Each  day  in  California  alone,  about  375  acres  of  agricultural  lands  are 
being  taken  out  of  production.  Continuing  at  this  rate,  almost  3  million  acres 
will  be  taken  out  of  agricultural  production  in  California  by  1980. 

Not  peculiar  to  one  State,  this  urban  encroachment  is  continuing  around 
the  perimeters  of  cities  generally. 

This  program  provides  for  increased  availability  of  public  lands  for 
urban,  residential  and  business  development,  and  related  purposes. 


Outdoor  Recreation 

In  his  message  on  conservation  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  1,  1962, 
the  President  stated:  "The  need  for  an  aggressive  program  of  recreational 
development  is  both  real  and  immediate."  \\  ith  increasing  time  for  leisure, 
more  and  more  people  will  continue  to  seek  public  places  for  picnicking, 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  canoeing,  swimming,  mountain  climbing, 
rock-hounding,  or  skiing,  and  other  winter  sports. 

With  an  increasing  demand,  suitable  lands  for  outdoor  recreational  pur- 
suits are  becoming  scarce.  The  next  ten  years  may  well  see  the  Nation's  last 
chance  to  save  millions  of  acres  for  outdoor  recreation.  Expected  growth  in 


Planning;  must  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  demands  for  outdoor  recreation. 
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Minerals  from  the  public  lands  contribute  to  an  expanding  economy. 

population,  income,  leisure  time,  and  mobility  will  expand  the  need  for  out- 
door recreation  by  1980  to  twice  its  present  dimensions. 

In  response  to  the  burgeoning  demand,  this  program  provides  that  many 
tracts  of  public  lands  will  be  made  available  for  outdoor  recreation.  The 
existence  and  use  of  these  future  recreational  sites  will  also  add  to  commercial 
activities  in  surrounding  areas  and  communities. 

A  Principle  of  Balanced  Use 

To  increase  productivity  for  future  needs  and  to  satisfy  conflicting  demands 
for  use  of  certain  areas  of  public  lands,  the  principle  of  balanced  use  will 
be  applied. 

Balanced  use  in  an  orderly  manner  provides  for  the  best  and  most  effective 
uses  of  all  available  public  lands  and  natural  resources—  with  due  concern 
for  the  total  availability  of  these  resources  regionally  and  nationally,  the  con- 
servation of  resources,  and  a  reconciliation  of  conflicting  demands  for  use  of 
the  public  lands. 

This  principle  of  well-balanced  resource  management  and  administration 
is  basic  to  this  long-range  program. 

A  Mineral-Using  Economy 

National  security  and  the  vitality  of  the  Nation's  vast  industrial  economy 
is  dependent  on  a  continuing  supply  of  mineral  resources.  Since  they  play 
an  important  role  in  our  modern  economy,  the  capacity  to  produce  raw 
minerals  is  a  measure  of  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  Nation.  Because  min- 
erals are  non-renewable,  their  discovery,  development,  conservation,  and 
use  in  harmony  with  other  resources  present    a  formidable  challenge. 
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This  Nation  has  the  highest  per  capita  consumption  of  minerals  in  the 
world.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  it  has  also  the  highest  gross  national  product, 
the  highest  per  capita  income,  and  that  its  standard  of  living  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

As  the  economy  grows  there  will  he  even  greater  demands  on  the  Nation's 
mineral  reserves.  More  and  more  energy  will  he  required  in  support  of  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  In  view  of  intense  efforts  to  utilize  energy  as  a  means  of 
improving  productivity  and  raising  the  level  of  national  output,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  consumption  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States  will  double  the  present  rate  by  1980. 

The  public  lands,  together  with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  represent  an 
important  reservoir  of  mineral  resources  for  both  the  present  and  future. 
The  growing  demand  for  production  from  mining  locations  and  mineral 
leases  on  public  lands  emphasizes  the  importance  of  minerals  in  the  coming 
decades.  The  expected  expansion  in  minerals  exploration  and  development 
activity  on  Federal  lands  will  be  administered  in  accordance  with  sound 
resource  conservation  principles. 

The  Renewable  Forest 

Forests  are  one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  renewable  resources.  Providing 
a  permanent  source  of  timber  supply,  forest  lands  are  also  a  source  of  much 
of  our  needs  for  water,  forage,  recreation,  minerals,  game  and  other  wildlife. 

Predictably,  the  demand  for  forest  products— lumber,  plywood,  and  pulp 
products— will  continue  to  grow.  Despite  anticipated  encroachments  on  forest 
resources,  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for  housing,  schools,  and  other 
construction.  By  1980  the  Nation's  demand  for  timber  is  expected  to  be  at  least 
25  percent  greater  than  at  present. 

To  meet  this  future  demand  there  must  be  intensification  of  forest  and 
woodland  management  throughout  the  Nation.  A  major  program  goal  for  all 
commercial  forest  land  in  the  western  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  the  production  of  a  maximum  sustained  yield 
level.  The  management  of  the  Oregon  and  California  revested  lands  has 
pointed  the  way. 

The  2.2  million  acres  of  this  revested  railroad  grant  land  in  western 
Oregon  are  a  national  showcase  in  the  practice  of  intensive,  large-scale  public 
forest  land  administration.  These  O&C  lands  are  presently  producing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  approximately  1  billion  board  feet. 

In  order  to  maintain  such  a  maximum  sustained  level  of  production,  forest 
management,  reforestation,  road  development,  and  protection  activities  will 
receive  continued  emphasis. 

In  addition,  the  intensity  of  management  on  approximately  4  million 
acres  of  commercial  forest  lands  in  the  western  States  will  be  increased  to 
attain  full  sustained  yield  capacity.  Concurrently,  woodlands  management 
will  also  be  emphasized. 
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Reforestation  plays  an  important  role  in  keeping  public  forest  lands  productive. 

Because  the  lumber  industry  in  Alaska  is  still  in  a  formative  stage,  the 
40  million  acres  of  commercial  timberlands  in  the  interior  of  that  State  are 
not  now  intensively  developed.  These  lands  represent  the  last  great  reserve 
of  untapped  timber  on  public  lands,  and  must  be  protected  and  preserved 
until  future  development  and  large-scale  harvests  are  feasible. 

Water  Resources 

Greater  demands  will  be  made  on  the  water  supply  of  the  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead.  There  will  be  a  critical  need  for  its  wise  use  and  conservation. 

In  1900,  withdrawals  from  streams  and  wells  were  between  500  to  600 
gallons  a  day  per  capita.  By  1950  population  had  doubled  and  so  had  use  per 
capita,  which  meant  that  total  usage  had  quadrupled. 

Based  on  a  projected  population  of  245  million  people  in  1980.  water 
needs  of  the  Nation  will  be  about  600  billion  gallons  daily  for  all  classes  of  use. 
In  the  West,  where  the  flow  of  water  from  watersheds  on  public  lands  con- 
tributes greatly  to  community  needs  and  industrial  development,  competition 
for  water  will  be  especially  critical.  As  a  consequence,  land  management  activi- 
ties will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  purity,  flow,  and  conserva- 
tion of  surface  and  ground  water  supplies.  Land  dispositions  will  be  avoided 
which  would  endanger  the  supply  of  adequate  water  for  existing  users  or 
encourage  the  unwise  dissipation  of  water  reserves. 
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These  terraced  slopes  represent  an  investment  in  soil  and  water  conservation. 


Managing  the  Federal  Range 

Situated  mostly  in  10  western  States  and  numbering  about  172  million 
acres,  public  rangelands  provide  important  support  to  the  domestic  livestock 
industry.  In  addition  to  livestock,  various  kinds  of  wildlife— including  deer, 
elk.  and  antelope— obtain  all  or  a  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  these  lands. 

Efficient  use  of  public  rangelands  means  maintaining  grazing  livestock 
herds  at  a  proper  number  consistent  with  effective  conservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  range.  Such  use  helps  to  assure  an  adequate,  continuing  supply 
of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  wool  for  the  Nation. 

An  increasing  population  accompanied  by  changing  dietary  habits  will 
emphasize  the  future  demand  for  meat  products  of  all  kinds,  especially  beef. 
The  present  annual  consumption  of  93  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  per  capita 
is  likely  to  rise  more  than  30  percent  by  1980. 

Public  rangelands  now  provide  an  equivalent  of  8  million  head  of 
domestic  livestock  with  a  significant  portion  of  their  annual  nutrient  require- 
ment. This  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  livestock  economy  of  the  West. 

Even  greater  livestock  production  will  be  realized  from  these  lands  through 
intensification  of  the  management  and  conservation  of  this  valuable  natural 
resource.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Alaska,  where  an  additional  10  million 
acres  are  potentially  useful  for  grazing  of  livestock. 
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Technological  Advances 

Continuing  scientific  and  technological  advances  plus  improved  technique- 
and  processes  can  he  expected  from  continued  research  and  development 
efforts.  Among  these  will  he  the  wide  application  of  mechanization  and  auto- 
mation in  industries  and  enterprises  related  to  processing,  distributing,  and 
using  products  made  from  minerals,  wood,  and  other  raw  materials  produced 
on  public  lands. 

Improved  techniques  for  protecting  public  lands  and  their  resources  from 
damage  due  to  fire,  insects,  diseases,  or  other  hazards  are  also  expected. 
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An  Expanding  Economy 

The  combination  of  increasing  population,  growing  needs,  and  greater 
production  of  goods  and  services  along  with  continuing  advances  in  technology 
add  up  to  an  expanding  national  economy. 

Gross  national  product,  a  measure  of  the  total  national  output  of  goods 
and  services  at  current  market  prices,  calculated  at  $503  billion  in  1960,  is 
expected  to  reach  $734  billion  in  1970.  For  1980,  the  final  year  of  this  long- 
range  program,  the  gross  national  product  is  estimated  to  be  $1,060  billion. 

This  program  provides  for  the  proper  place  of  these  public  lands  in  this 
expanding  economy. 


A  LONG-RANGE  PROGRAM  FOR 
PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESOURCES 

This  program  initiates  an  era  of  intensified  long-range  development, 
improvement,  conservation,  protection,  and  balanced  use  of  public  lands  and 
natural  resources  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assure 
that  these  lands  and  resources  contribute  according  to  their  potential  to  the 
Nation's  present  and  future  needs. 

Goals  and  objectives  are  identified  and  described  according  to  principal 
land  use  resource  and  service  functions:  Range  and  wildlife  resources,  forest 
resources,  mineral  resources,  lands  and  recreation,  protection,  and  engineering. 
These  are  considered  in  two  phases: 

The  first  phase— 1962-1967— delineates  shorter  range  objectives  that  should 
be  attained  during  the  next  six  years. 

The  second  phase— 1968-1980— concerns  broad  or  general  objectives, 
focusing  on  longer  range  aspects  of  the  program. 

Range  and  Wildlife  Resources 

A  sound  and  productive  domestic  livestock  industry  is  a  major  asset  to 
continuing  national  growth  and  development.  Consequently  these  public 
rangelands  of  the  United  States— 172  million  acres  mainly  in  10  western  States 
—will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  future  of  the  western  livestock  industry. 

Improvement,  conservation,  and  maintenance  of  these  rangelands  requires 
continuing  control  and  regulation  of  livestock  grazing  to  insure  proper  graz- 
ing practices,  prevent  deterioration  of  soils  and  vegetation,  and  protect 
watershed,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  other  resources. 
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Depleted  rangelands  can  be  rehabilitated  through  a  program  of  balanced  use. 


Future  range  management  must  encompass  the  rehabilitation  of  depleted 
rangelands— now  producing  at  one-third  of  their  potential  capacity— and  the 
establishment  of  systems  of  grazing  that  will  insure  maximum  sustained  use 
of  public  rangelands  in  balance  with  other  resource  requirements. 

Implementation  of  this  plan  for  public  rangelands  assures  the  improve- 
ment, conservation,  and  balanced  use  of  public  lands  and  resources. 

J.   Program  Goals  for  1962-1967:  Phase  1 

During  the  period  from  1962  to  1967,  programs  will  be  undertaken  to: 

a.  Complete  all  range  analysis  and  adjudication.  To  date,  work  has 
been  completed  on  approximately  half  of  the  144  million  acres  within  grazing 
districts.  Completion  of  the  entire  task  will  require: 

(1)  Forage  inventories  covering  54,600,000  acres  of  rangelands. 

(2)  Dependent  ranch  property  surveys  and  analyses  on  6.600  of 
the  18,540  dependent  ranch  units. 

(3)  Equitable    apportionment    of    available    grazing    privileges 
among  competing  ranch  properties,  including  required  stocking  adjustments. 

b.  Maintain  or  replace  existing  range  improvements  and  use  facilities 
—including  construction  and  land  treatment  practices.  Among  more  important 
projects  will  be  construction  of  14,500  miles  of  fences;  seeding  2  million  acres 
of  range;  controlling  2  million  acres  of  brush;  and.  building  7.000  water 
control  structures.  The  latter  includes  wells,  springs,  stock  watering  ponds, 
detention  dams,  and  water  spreaders.  Noxious  and  poisonous  weeds  will  be 
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controlled  on  3  million  acres  of  infested  public  lands.  Soil  treatment  such  as 
pitting,  scarifying,  and  terracing  will  be  applied  to  200,000  acres  to  reduce 
water  losses  and  erosion. 

c.  Establish  range  allotments  where  necessary,  and  develop  controlled 
use  pastures  to  facilitate  management. 

d.  Develop  and  maintain  range  management  plans  for  each  grazing 
allotment,  including  wildlife  management  and  the  control  of  unauthorized 
grazing. 

e.  Adapt  grazing  management  programs  of  each  range  area  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  balance  between  competing  uses. 

f.  Intensify  rehabilitation  and  range  improvement  practices  to  increase 
forage  production. 

g.  Intensify  ground  water  studies  and  perfect  methods  and  practices 
for  conserving  surface  waters  in  arid  areas  for  use  of  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Equitable  apportionment  of  grazing  privileges  is  part  of  the  program. 
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h.  Initiate  soil  and  site  classification  surveys  in  coordination  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  insure  adequate  information  on  land 
potentials  and  suitability  for  development. 

i.  Improve  wildlife  habitat  on  about  150.000  acres  in  cooperation  with 
State  game  departments. 

j.  Expand  the  area  leased  for  livestock  use  in  Alaska  to  about  1  million 
acres  compatible  with  the  needs  of  wildlife  species.  As  the  leased  area  is 
increased,  grazing  administration  and  proper  management  will  be  developed 
to  insure  a  continuation  of  favorable  range  conditions. 

k.  Cooperate  in  the  expansion  of  reindeer  use  over  large  areas  of 
Alaska  tundra  and  grasslands  consistent  with  the  needs  of  resident  wildlife 
species  and  the  ability  of  the  natives  to  properly  manage  the  herds. 

2.   Program  Goals  for  1980:  Phase  2 

During  the  period  1968  through  1980.  range  conservation,  improvement, 
and  management  will  be  accelerated  to  assure  increased  effectiveness.  Com- 
pletion of  range  adjudication  cases  will  make  possible  the  application  of 
advanced  range  management  techniques.  This,  coupled  with  an  expanded 
improvement  and  land  treatment  plan,  will  permit  proportionately  greater 
progress  during  this  period.  The  evolvement  of  more  complex  balanced 
use  of  rangelands  will  require  continuing  evaluation  studies  and  appraisals. 
The  public  rangelands  during  this  period  will,  in  many  areas,  be  restored  more 
nearly  to  their  potential  productive  capacity.  Emphasis  will  continue  on 
rehabilitation     of  vegetation,  and  the  reduction  of  soil  and  water  losses. 

Forest  Resources 

About  160  million  acres  of  public  forest  lands,  including  46  million  acres 
of  commercial  timberlands,  support  an  estimated  254  billion  board  feet  of 
timber. 

These  lands,  consistent  with  economic  conditions,  are  managed  for  the 
highest  product  yield  on  a  sustained  basis  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
balanced  use.  Management  includes  maintaining  a  detailed  and  current  inven- 
tory, systematically  harvesting  mature  timber,  establishing  new  crops  follow- 
ing removal  of  mature  and  over-mature  forest  stands,  and  providing  adequate 
protection  of  forest  lands  from  fire,  insects,  disease,  unauthorized  use.  and 
other  hazards. 

To  attain  and  sustain  a  maximum  yield,  all  forest  lands  must  be  reforested 
promptly  following  timber  harvest.  Although  natural  reforestation  is  desirable, 
frequently  it  is  slow.  The  plan  for  maximum  forest  production  will  not 
accommodate  delays  of  10  to  15  years  in  reforestation.  An  immediate  plan 
of  reforestation  is  necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  for  current  non-producing 
areas— resulting  from  older  logging  operations,  fires,  insects,  and  diseases. 
To  date  nearly  145.000  acres  of  the  acreage  needing  rehabilitation,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  have  been  seeded  or  planted. 
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1.  Program  Goals  for  1962-1967:  Phase  1 

Proper  and  intensive  forest  management  includes  plans  to: 

a.  Expand  the  harvest  of  timber  from  all  commercial  forest  lands 
by  offering  for  sale  the  full  sustained  yield  capacity  where  market  conditions 
permit. 

b.  Accelerate  the  cutting  of  mature  and  over-mature  forest  stands; 
increase  the  salvage  of  dead,  dying,  and  diseased  trees;  and.  emphasize  the 
sale  of  merchantable  thinnings. 

c.  Complete  the  initial  inventory  of  3.8  million  acres  of  commercial 
forest  lands  not  previously  inventoried,  and  maintain  completed  inventories 
on  a  current  basis  thereafter  by  remeasurement  and  recalculation. 

d.  Complete  surveys  and  plans  for  rehabilitation  and  reforestation 
of  an  estimated  299.000  acres  of  presently  nonstocked  or  poorly  stocked  com- 
mercial forest  lands.  Necessary  site  improvement,  such  as  brush  eradication 
and  soil  scarification,  will  be  undertaken  on  approximately  131,000  acres 
prior  to  the  actual  reforestation. 

e.  Accelerate  timber  stand  improvement  through  premerchantable 
thinning  and  pruning  in  order  to  enhance  growth  and  quality,  and  through 
the  use  of  genetically  superior  seed. 

A  modified  plan  is  provided  in  Alaska,  because  of  its  limited  forest  industry 
and  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  eventual  location  of  State  land  selections 
authorized  bylaw. 

2.  Program  Goals  for  1980:  Phase  2 

During  the  period  from  1968  to  1980.  the  rehabilitation  and  reforestation 
of  all  the  remaining  backlog  of  nonstocked  or  poorly  stocked  commercial 
forest  lands  will  be  accomplished  and  reforestation  activities  will  be  on  a 
current   basis. 

As  the  29  million  acres  of  public  woodlands  in  the  western  States  attain 
greater  commercial  importance,  forest  management  and  inventory  program 
activities  will  be  intensified. 

Timber  stand  improvement  practices  will  continue  at  an  increasing  rate. 
The  productive  condition  of  less  than  sawlog  size  forest  stands  will  be  substan- 
tially improved  by  plantation  care,  pruning,  thinning,  and  release  cutting. 

The  thinning  of  merchantable  trees  prior  to  final  harvest  will  be  conducted 
on  all  suitable  forest  stands.  This  cutting  practice  will  not  only  increase  yields 
by  salvaging  the  mortality  in  young  forest  stands  prior  to  the  final  harvest  but 
in  some  cases  will  increase  the  productivity  of  the  residual  land. 

Mineral  Resources 

Public  and  other  Federal  lands— in  addition  to  those  lands  in  which  min- 
eral interests  have  been  retained  by  the  Government— contain  an  abundance 
of  mineral  resources.  Additional  Federal  jurisdiction  also  extends  beyond  the 
outer  limits  of  the  States  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 
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Intensified  programs  of  commercial  forest  inventory  and 
management  are  planned. 


Resource  management  includes  administration,  conservation,  and  wise 
use  of  nonrenewable  minerals— these  include  the  locatable  minerals  such  as 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc— and  the  leasable  minerals  including  the  mineral 
fuels— oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal.  All  of  these  minerals  are  important  to  national 
security  and  to  the  functioning  of  an  industrialized  economy. 

Many  deposits  of  these  minerals  are  presently  unknown  and  unsurveyed. 
Plans  for  the  future  will  concentrate  on  the  identification  and  development 
of  these  resources  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  respective  States,  and  private  industry. 

I.   Program  Goals  for  1962-1967:  Phase  1 

During  the  next  six  years,  provision  will  be  made  to : 

a.  Complete  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  federally  owned  mineral 
resources.  Continuous  reinventories  of  these  resources  will  later  reflect  chang- 
ing circumstances. 

b.  Review  and  evaluate  existing  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws 
within  the  framework  of  anticipated  needs  for  mineral  resources,  and  the 
management  and  conservation  of  other  resources. 

c.  Increase  adjudication  of  leases,  permits,  patents,  and  materials 
purchases  to  about  350.000  cases  annually. 

d.  Encourage  development  of  the  abundant  oil  shales  of  the  public 
lands  through  resumption  of  leasing. 
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e.  Investigate  more  than   10,000  mining  locations  made  under  the 
mining  laws,  presently  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  mining. 

f.  Develop  a  positive,  directed  mineral  program  to  allow  full  manage- 
ment and  use  of  mineral  resources  on  public  lands. 

g.  Complete  all  field  examinations  required  in  connection  with  the 
Multiple  Surface  Use  Act. 

2.   Program  Goals  for  1980:  Phase  2 

The  significant  increase  that  is  expected  in  the  demand  for  a  variety  of 
of  basic  fuels  during  the  years  1968  to  1980  will  necessitate  a  continued 
intensification  in  activities  relating  to  mineral  leasing,  location,  classification, 
and  adjudication.  As  a  result,  oil  and  gas  wells  on  public  lands,  now  supplying 
about  6.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  requirements,  will  provide  for  almost  9  per- 
cent of  national  needs  by  1980. 

Programming  activities  relating  to  such  nationally  important  locatable 
minerals  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminum  will  be  emphasized. 

As  research  in  coal  technology  develops  new  markets  for  both  coal  and 
its  by-products,  there  will  be  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  lease  and  sale  of 
coal  from  public  lands. 

The  Green  River  shales  of  Colorado,  I  tah,  and  Wyoming  will  be  more 
intensively  developed  as  new  technologies  revolutionize  the  refining  of  oils 
from  these  low  grade  materials.  Large  acreages  of  these  oil  shale  lands  will  be 
included  in  an  expanded  leasing  program. 

Further  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  sale  of  sodium  borates  and  similar 
minerals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exotic  fuels  for  rocket  propulsion. 

The  leased  acreage  of  phosphate  and  potash- minerals  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  our  national  agriculture-  will  be  steadily  increased. 

With  housing  and  other  types  of  construction  expected  to  increase  through 
1980.  the  so-called  construction  materials  sand  and  gravel,  limestone,  and 
similar  materials— will  be  more  and  more  in  demand.  As  existing  reserves 
are  depleted  the  public  lands  will  furnish  an  alternative  supply. 

Land  and  Recreation 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  public  lands  presents  an  ownership  pattern  with 
striking  contrasts.  It  is  a  conglomerate  of  small,  isolated,  and  widely  scattered 
tracts,  vast  "checkerboards"  of  intermingled  public  and  private  lands,  and 
often  a  number  of  large  consolidated  blocks. 

This  largely  unplanned  pattern  of  land  tenure  results  from  adhering  to  19th 
century  public-land  laws  and  policies  designed  primarily  to  promote  explora- 
tion, settlement,  and  development  of  agriculture  and  business  in  the  western 
"wilderness."  Many  of  these  laws  have  long  been  inadequate  to  permit  effective 
reconciliation  of  the  numerous  and  complex  use  and  tenure  problems  con- 
fronting modern-day  land  and  resource  managers. 
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Today  and  in  the  years  ahead  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  placed 
on  the  public  lands  to  satisfy  other  and  often  conflicting  uses— both  public  and 
private.  Lands  for  outdoor  recreation  and  for  urban  expansion  of  cities  and 
their  industrial  and  transportation  networks  are  even  now  urgently  needed. 

The  provision  of  open  spaces  for  outdoor  recreation  has  become  one  of 
the  most  immediate  and  important  objectives  of  public-land  management 
together  with  making  public  land  available  for  urban  use  where  there  is 
genuine  need. 

In  response  to  these  new  uses,  diversified  land  tenure,  title,  and  leasing 
programs  will  be  increased  at  least  five-fold  by  1980. 

At  the  same  time,  traditional  needs— soil,  water,  forests,  forage,  wildlife, 
and  minerals— command  increasing  attention.  If  the  public  lands  are  to 
receive  sound  administration  in  accordance  with  modern  concepts  of  resource 
use  and  development,  major  land  tenure  adjustments,  based  on  current  inven- 
tories and  a  meaningful  system  of  land  classification,  are  necessary  and  vitally 
important. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  a  new  and  effective  land  legislative  f rame* 
work  that  is  responsive  to  the  challenge  of  a  modern  era. 

1.   Program  Goals  for  1962  1967 :  Phase  1 

New  public-land  legislation  will  be  necessary  during  Phase  1  of  the 
program. 

The  public  lands  legislative  recommendations  will  include: 

The  public  lands  contain  an  uncounted  number  of  significant  scenic  areas  such 
as  this  one  lying  within  the  proposed  Canyonlands  National  Park. 
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a.  Repeal  of  outmoded  or  ineffectual  laws  inconsistent  with  sound  land 
and  resource  management. 

b.  A  system  for  lease  or  sale  of  public  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  urban  uses. 

c.  A  modern  means  for  disposition  of  public  lands  chiefly  valuable 
for  agriculture. 

d.  A  uniform  system  for  reservation  of  minerals  in  connection  with 
land  disposition. 

e.  Streamlined  procedures  for  exchanges  of  public  lands  with  States 
and   individuals. 

f.  Uniform  authority  for  the  granting  of  easements  on  public  lands. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  legislative  proposals,  goals  for   1962-1967 

include: 

a.  Maintaining  at  current  status  the  processing  of  all  land  cases  requir- 
ing adjudication,  classification,  or  investigation. 

b.  Completing  a  master  unit  classification  for  all  public  lands  which 
would  reconcile  conflicting  uses  and  provide  plans  for  more  suitable  land 
tenure  arrangements. 

c.  Completing  an  inventory  of  unauthorized  occupancy  and  elimination 
of  more  than  10,000  violations  of  public  land  laws. 

d.  Increasing  the  pace  of  adjudication,  investigation,  and  survey 
operations  for  Alaska  so  that  the  State  will  be  able  to  secure  title  to  at  least  4 
million  acres  per  year  of  its  total  grant  of  104  million  acres. 

e.  Completing  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  existing  or  potential 
recreation  areas  and  sites  on  all  public  lands  including  those  in  Alaska.  All 
public  lands  having  attributes  significant  for  public  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
poses would  be  listed  and.  where  needed,  legal  access  to  such  lands  would  be 
acquired. 

f.  Constructing  recreation  facilities  on  more  than  1.300  recreation 
sites  on  public  lands,  including  camp  sites,  picnic  sites,  scenic-overlooks,  boat 
landings,  water  developments,  and  roads  and  trails  to  areas  of  scenic,  scientific, 
or  educational  interest. 

g.  Constructing  more  than  1.500  picnic  and  camping  family  units 
on  some  150  sites  suitable  for  recreational  development  on  the  O&C  lands  of 
western  Oregon. 

2.   Program  Goals  for  1980:  Phase  2 

As  comprehensive  social,  economic,  and  resource  data  from  the  master 
unit  system  is  analyzed,  a  continuing  program  of  needed  land  tenure  adjust- 
ment will  be  conducted.  This  program  will  gradually  bring  about  a  desirable 
consolidation  of  public  land  ownership  by  land  exchanges  involving  an  esti- 
mated 12  million  acres.  In  addition,  about  400,000  tracts— involving  5  million 
acres  of  public  lands— will  be  transferred  to  other  Federal,  public,  or  private 
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status  by  1980.  Restorations  of  land  previously  withdrawn  plus  acquisition- 
primarily  by  land  exchanges— will  offset  these  disposition-  so  that  the  total 
acreage  of  public  lands,  except  for  Alaska,  will   remain  approximately   the 
same  during  the  next  two  decades. 

All  decisions  regarding  the  appropriate  disposition  of  public  lands  will  be 
based  on  careful  analysis  of  present  and  prospective  public  values  in  the  land-. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  those  values  such  as  public  recreation 
which  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  emphasized  in  the  years  to  come. 

Protecting  Public  Lands  and  Resources 

Public  lands  and  resources  valued  in  billions  of  dollars  are  continually 
threatened  by  a  variety  of  hazards.  Constant  vigilance  as  well  as  more  and 
better  protective  measures  are  necessary  to  minimize  annual  damages. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires, 
and  reduction  of  damages  from  insects,  diseases,  and  animals.  However, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  As  population  grows,  the  uses  of  forest  and  range 
resources  will  multiply,  and  the  hazards  of  uncontrolled  fire  and  other  damag- 
ing agents  will  increase. 

A  strong,  modern,  and  more  efficient  protection  system  is  needed  for  the 
prevention,  detection,  and  suppression  of  damage— by  unauthorized  use,  fire, 
insect,  disease,  animal  damage  and  even  the  vagaries  of  weather— to  some  477 
million  acres  of  public  lands. 

1.  Program  Goals  for  1962-1967:  Phase  1 

During  this  period  provision  will  be  made  to : 

a.  Accelerate  the  detection,  investigation,  and  determination  of  dam- 
ages on  pending  and  suspected  trespasses. 

b.  Intensify  detection  and  control  of  insects,  pests,  and  diseases  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State  research  stations  and  agencies. 

c.  Modernize  and  develop  an  over-all  fire  protection  system  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fires  in  forests  and  on  ranges.  This  will  include  intensifying  the 
protection  on  135  million  acres  to  meet  the  most  serious  fire  conditions,  while 
increasing  the  protection  of  remaining  lands  to  meet  average  fire  conditions. 

d.  Make  greater  use  of  fire  retardants  distributed  by  ground  ma- 
chines and  aircraft,  including  the  use  of  smokejumpers  for  rapid  initial 
attack. 

e.  Emphasize  treatment  of  hazardous  fuel  conditions  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  fires  spreading  to  high  value  resources,  and  to  minimize  intense 
burning  detrimental  to  soil  fertility. 

2.  Program  Goals  for  1980:  Phase  2 

Long-range  goals  will  remain  essentialy  the  same  as  those  for  Phase  1— 
namely  to  minimize  natural  and  man-caused  damages,  and  to  diminish  un- 
authorized use  of  public  lands  and  resources. 
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In  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  continue  to  protect  about 
225  million  acres  of  State  and  Federal  forest  and  rangelands.  After  1980,  it  is 
expected  that  the  protected  acreage  will  be  reduced  to  about  120  million  acres 
as  the  State  develops  its  own  protection  organization. 

As  greater  progress  is  made  in  public  land  consolidation,  acreage  protected 
by  contract  with  other  agencies  will  decline  to  about  2.5  million,  including 
the  O&C  lands  in  western  Oregon. 

Continued  emphasis  and  cooperation  will  be  given  research  to  provide 
improved  fire,  insect,  and  disease  prevention  and  control  techniques;  for 
improved  fire  detection  and  communication  methods  and  facilities;  and  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  modern  fire  control  organizations  to 
hold  fire  losses  to  the  lowest  practicable  minimum. 

Substantially  greater  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  salvage  and  sanitary 
treatment  of  damaged  resources  resulting  from  fires,  insects,  diseases,  and  pests 
in  order  to  increase  receipts  as  well  as  curtail  waste  by  controlling  the  spread 
of  damaging  agents  to  other  lands. 

Engineering  Development 

Engineering  services  are  essential  to  this  program.  These  services  embrace 
a  wide  range  of  technical  activities  in  support  of  all  other  land  and  resource 
plans. 

Policies,  procedures,  and  engineering  standards  are  developed  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  access  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  recreational 
facilities,  soil  and  moisture  projects— including  detention  dams,  pipelines, 
water  spreading  systems,  wells,  and  springs.  Cadastral  surveys  are  conducted 
throughout  the  public  land  States.  Necessary  radio  communication  facilities 
and  networks  will  be  maintained. 

Access  roads  increase  the  value  of  lands  for  recreation  and  land  management. 
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J.   Program  Goals  for  1962-1967:  Phase  1 

During  the  next  six  years,  the  programmed  workload  will  include: 

a.  Design  and  construction  of  3,000  miles  of  access  roads— including 
necessary  bridges,  culverts,  and  approaches.  These  roads  will  he  of  major 
importance  in  BIM's  far-reaching  forest,  range  and  recreational  development 
programs,  in  addition  to  strengthening  the  entire  resource  protection  network. 

b.  Maintenance  of  more  than  4,000  miles  of  access  and  service  roads 
by  1963,  and  7,000  miles  by  1967. 

c.  Securing  1,000  easements  annually  for  the  use  of  the  land  rights- 
of-way  for  public  use. 

d.  Engineering  and  construction  of  150  buildings.  These  will  include 
equipment  sheds,  warehouses,  fire  crew  stations,  fire  lookout  towers,  radio 
repeater  stations,  and  similar  facilities. 

e.  The  design  and  construction  of  1,200  recreational  areas  on  the 
20  million  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  West  which  have  high  value  as  recrea- 
tional sites. 

f.  Assisting  in  the  location  and  construction  of  14,500  miles  of  fence 
line.  Fence  construction  will  be  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of  2,000  miles 
in  1962  to  3,000  miles  in  1967. 

g.  Accelerating  the  cadastral  engineering  program,  especially  in 
Alaska.  Surveyed  acreage  will  be  increased  from  an  annual  rate  of  21/2  million 
acres  in  1962  to  over  9  million  acres  in  1967. 

h.  Development  of  an  extensive  communication  system.  This  will 
enable  the  general  public  to  be  served  more  rapidly  and  efficiently,  in  addition 
to  providing  for  more  comprehensive  administration  and  protection  of  all 
public  lands  and  resources. 

i.  Completion  of  protraction  surveys  for  all  unsurveyed  areas  in  the 
public  land  States. 

2.  Program  Goals  for  1980:  Phase  2 

The  engineering  program  through  1980  will  be  an  active  one,  embracing 
a  wide  variety  of  resource  management  and  administration  responsibilities. 

Bureau  engineers  will  assist  in  the  acquisition  and  construction  of  5.600 
miles  of  access  and  service  roads  through  1980.  Additionally,  by  1980  some 
12,000  miles  of  permanent  roads  will  be  maintained  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  design  and  construction  of  about  25  buildings  annually  will  be  required 
through  1980.  Among  the  variety  of  structures  programmed  for  completion 
will  be  district  office  buildings  where  rental  facilities  are  not  available, 
especially  in  Alaska. 

Major  design  and  construction  projects  will  be  undertaken  with  regard 
to  the  expanding  public  land  outdoor  recreation  program. 

The  important  cadastral  engineering  program  to  extend  and  redefine  the 
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rectangular  system  of  public-land  surveys  will  reflect  steady  and  increasing 
acreage  of  surveys  to  be  completed  annually,  reaching  a  peak  of  over  11 
million  acres  in  1980. 


PROGRAM  COSTS 


The  full  benefits  of  this  program  will  be  realized  only  when  adequate 
funds  are  provided  for  the  programmed  level  of  operations  and  capital  invest- 
ments. Financial  calculations  presented  here  are  the  best  available  estimates, 
in  current  dollars,  of  the  cost  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  increased  investment 
in  the  public  lands. 

Annual  costs  of  operations  and  non-recurring  capital  improvements  will 
increase  steadily  throughout  the  short-term  period  of  the  program,  with  the 
investment  in  capital  improvements  amounting  to  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  amount  indicated  below. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
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Estimated  increases  in  expenditures  will  be  offset  by  increases  in  revenues 
and  intangible  benefits.  Economic  studies  now  under  way  will  indicate  cost- 
benefit  relationships  of  present  and  proposed  program  function.  Average  an- 
nual expenditures  for  the  1962-1967  period  are  approximately  $80  million, 
about  $37  million  more  than  the  1962  level  and  about  $27  million  more  than 
the  budget  request  for  1963. 

Total  gross  expenditures  for  1962-1967  are  estimated  at  $478  million 
exclusive  of  fire  suppression  costs.  Revenues  for  this  same  period  are  estimated 
at  about  $1.9  billion  including  about  $.8  billion  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  mineral  leasing. 

The  following  are  approximations  of  the  cost  associated  with  each  function 
and  reflect  the  best  judgment  which  can  be  made  under  currently  prevailing 
conditions  as  to  the  most  desirable  level  of  operation.  The  specific  amounts 
which  will  be  contained  in  annual  budget  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
must  necessarily  take  into  account  changes  in  circumstances  affecting  the 
program  and  overall  fiscal  and  budgetary  considerations. 


Program  Summary 
1962-1967 

Six-year 
Function  program 

($1,000,000)  Programmed  work 

1.  Range  management  $44.5  Complete  the  allocation  of  grazing  priv- 
and  protection  ileges  to  livestock  operators  as  provided 

in  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  Federal 
Range  Code;  intensify  supervision  of  livestock  permits  and  leases  on  the  178 
million  acres  of  public  lands  available  for  grazing;  conduct  an  integrated 
livestock-wildlife  management  program;  conduct  cooperative  studies  with 
colleges  and  universities  on  range  management  problems;  develop  a  modern 
fire  protection  system;  increase  use  of  smoke  jumpers  and  fire  retardant  chem- 
icals; provide  surveillance  to  hazardous  fuel  concentrations;  construct  fire 
breaks;  and  related  activities. 

2.  Rehabilitation,  $123.4  Conduct  extensive  soil  and  rehabilitation 
improvement,  and  surveys;  seed  2  million  acres  of  range: 
conservation  of  soil  perform  2  million  acres  of  brush  control 
and  moisture  work;  construct   1  1.500  miles  of  fence; 

construct  and  develop  7.000  water  control 
and  conservation  projects;  maintain  these  improvements;  and  related 
activities. 
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3.  Forest  management.  $74.2       Harvest  7.2  billion  board  feet  of  timber: 
development  and  complete  the  initial  inventory  of  3.8  mil- 
protection  lion  acres  of  commercial  forest  land;  sur- 
vey,   plan,   and    reforest   299.000   acreftj 

accelerate  timber  stand  improvement  pratices  such  as  thinning  and  pruning; 
maintain  intense  surveillance  to  detect  forest  insects,  pests,  and  diseases  and 
provide  control  measures;  implement  and  supervise  fire  contracts  to  assure 
the  best  protection  and  fire  suppression  action. 

4.  Cadastral  surve\  -  $35.3      Provide  surveys  of  approximately  37  mil- 

lion acre>  including  surveys  for  the  Alaska 
land  selection  program;  provide  surveys  and  monumentation  of  corners  for 

other  Federal  agencies;  and  related  activities. 

5.  Land  and  minerals  $74.9       Complete   the   master   unit   classification 
management  and  for  all  public  land-:  maintain  on  a  cur- 
recreation  planning  rent  basis  all  land  cases  requiring  adju- 
dication, classification,  or  investigation; 

complete  an  inventory  of  unauthorized  occupanc)  ;  complete  a  public  lands 
recreation  inventory:  intensify  the  land  program  to  enable  the  State  of  Alaska 
to  select  4  million  acre-  per  year;  complete  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of 
Federally  owned  mineral  resources:  process  an  estimated  350.000  leases, 
permits,  patents  and  material  purchases;  investigate  10,000  mining  locations 
not  being  used  in  accordance  with  applicable  law:  complete  all  field  exam- 
inations in  connection  with  the  Multiple  Surface  Use  Act:  and  related 
activities. 

6.  Construction  and  $111.2  Design  and  construct  3.000  miles  of 
maintenance  of  roads,  roads,  including  necessary  bridges,  main- 
buildings  and  tain  more  than  29.000  miles  of  road:  de- 
recreation  facilities.  sign  and  construct  150  buildings;  design 

and  construct  1,450  recreational  sites. 

7.  General  $14.2       Provide  executive  direction  and  services 
administration  such  as  accounting,  personnel  adminis- 
tration,   procurement,    budgeting,    man- 
agement analysis,  and  internal  audit  in  support  of  resource  programs. 

TOTAL  $477.7 
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